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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses the role of imagination, 
experience, and narrative recounting of practical events in the 
education of novice teachers. The narrative study of experience 
connects autobiography to action and intentional future; it connects 
these to social history and direction; and it links the pluralistic 
extremes of formalism tc the concreteness of specific actions. This 
discussion rethinks curriculum and teachang m terms of a narrative 
inquiry which draws on classroom observation and participant 
observation of the practical, along with the bringing forward of 
personal experience in the form of stories, interviews, rules, 
principles, images, and metaphors. The focus of the paper is on how a 
narratively understood curriculum for teacher education meshes with a 
curriculum for the teacher's students. It is pointed out that 
practical knowledge is learned through apprenticeship to a master and 
this form of learning has some advantages over "book" learning. It is 
in the laboratory, combined with the best of apprenticeship, that 
practice is learned as a whole and experientially . To illustrate this 
point, a case study is presented of the experiences of an intern 
teacher and her cooperating teacher. The implications for teacher 
education prog^^ams are discussed. (J^' 
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NARRATIVE, EXPERIENCE AKD THE STUDY OF CURRICULliM 

Tht spctd with which Schon's (1983, 1987) racent works p«netrat«d 
tht r«f«r«nc« lists of teacher education writers has been remarkable. 
Partly, wt can explain the phenoaenon as resulting from Schon's work as 
fitting aaong ongoing lines of inquiry into reflection, p-actice, and 
their coBbination. There is another reason, less tangible and more a 
question of^ to borrow a term from Eisner, the educational imagination 
(Eisnar, 1979). We see the practices Schon describes as part of the 
folklore of teacher education, matters kept alive in staff room 
dlacuasion, but often referred to negatively outside of schools as the 
'telling of war stories' and as accounts of mere 'leamlng-by-doing' . 
Theaa accounts are frequently saen by 'scientifically minded teacher 
educators as somathlng to be cleansed from student and novice teachers' 
minds in an attempt to pave the way for more 'scholarly' norms of 
teaching. The remnants of these discredited practices remain in the 
Canadian (and perhaps, American) Imagination as t* kind of education 
that was acceptable in the less scientific days of teacher education 
gone by. Schon's b^oks, we like to think, gave modem value to these 
professional memories. 

Schon, or course, does not use temporality, history and memory, to 
make his case. Rather, his logic consists of a reasoned case against 
'technical rationalism' designed to cleanse the novice professional 
mind, combined with the oresentation of case evidence of good 
educational practice in the professions. But the explanation of why 
his rhetorical influence in education is all out of proportion to his 
argument's substance can be explained narratively. Schon makes it 
possible for ^ny of us to tell the story of teacher education in a way 
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that runs counter to the technical teacher education are encouraged 
to aponeor, and study, and he aakes it possible for the story to value 
our professional aeaory of reflective practice. 

What aakes this retelling of the story possible is nhe sense of 
reductionist entailed in the idea of technical rationalism. The iaage 
of professional practice, held in professional aemory and rejected in 
scholarly discourse, is the thing that has been reduced. A rich 
whole, for us the professional memory, has been reduced through 
technical rationalism to a formulated set of rules which "may then be 
written in a book" (Oakeshott. 1962) (or. we might add. embodied in a 
master professor or teacher) and taught (or copied through role 
modeling and education's version of coaching') to novices. Johnson 
(1987). in his recent book "The Body in the Mind', wrote that "without 
imagination nothing in the world could be meaningful. Without 
imagination we could never make sense of our experience" (p.ix). The 
success of Schon^s work, we believe, is precisely that it tapped the 
professional imagination and permitted a reconstruction of the idea of 
education. It is not only "that none of the theories of meaning and 
rationality dominant today offer any serious treatment of imagination" 
(Johnson. 1987. p.ix). it is also the case that imagination is mostly 
ignored in studies of education. For Johnson, the set of reasons which 
account for this state of affairs in philosophy is captured by the term 
•objectivism', which he metaphorically defines as the "god's-eye-view 
about what the world really is like" (p.s). It l5 a view that impiUs 
that nc matter what any particular person happens to believe about it, 
there is a correct and true view of the world. It Is a depersonalizec 
notion of truth and meanln*;. The god's-eye-view, say Oakeshott and 
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Schon* h«s btcoaa, in studies of th« practical, technical rationalism. 
Tschnlcal rationalise is: 

tht asstrtlon that what I have called ^practical 
knovledge^ is not knowledge at all» the assertion 
that properly speaking there is no knowledge that 
is not Cechnical knowledge. The rationalist holds 
that the only element of knowledge involved in 
huaan activity is technical knowledge and what I 
have called ^practical knowledge' is really unly a 
sort of neoscience which would be negligible if it 
were not positively aitchievous. A sovereignty of 
'reasons for the Eationalist aeans the sovereignty 
of technique. The heart of the aatter is the pre- 
occupation of the Rationalist with certainty 
(Oakashott. 1962). 

Johnson saes the vay of reuniting what the god's-eye-view and 

technical rationalism have separated and reduced Is by "putting the 
body back into the mind" (Johnson, 1987, p.xxxvi), A disembodied mind 
permits the certainty needed by technical rationalism. To put the body 
back into the mind is to wreck havoc with certainty. Emot^^a, value, 
felt experience with the world, memory and narrative explanations of 
one's past do net stand still in a way that allow for certainty. 

The suspicion of experience is not the suspicion bom of a 
scientific mind for, as Oakeshott (1962) shows, science, no less than 
art, is incapable of being reduced to technique and taught out of a 
book. Those who argue against the study of practice, and che 
Imaginative and narratively generated diversity that goes with it, 
often define practice as the execution of skills and, ironically, they 
often argue that to discover and name the skills is to do science. But 
it is reductionism, and what Dewey (1938) called the "quest for 
certainty" that marks the technical rationalist, and not the doing of 
science. The doing of science is compatible with narrative and the 
study of practice in all of its imaginative complexity. 
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O«kt«hott r«oarks that "the rationalist has taken an ominous 
Interest in education. He has a respect for 'brains', a great belief 
in training thea, and is determined that cleverness shall be encouraged 
and shall receive its reward of power" (Oakeshott, 1962, p. 32). It is 
•Wnous" because the Technical rationalist "has no sense of the 
accu«ilation of experience, only of the readiness of experience when it 
is being converted into a fonmiJa: the past is significant to him only 
as an *ncuiAeren^e" (Oakeshott, 1962, p.2). A person with ext^erlence 
is considered, by the technical rationalist, to have "negative 
capabUity" (Oakeshott, 1962, p.2). If the "tabula rasa has been 
defaced by the irrational scribblings of tradition-ridden ancestors" 
(Oakeshott, 1962, p. 5) and, one might add, by the experiences of life 
to date, then, says Oakeshott, the first educational task of the 
rationalist "must be to rub the slate clean" (Oakeshott, 1962, p. 5). 
The technical rationalist's interest in educational is ominous not 
because it ignores experience but because experience is seen as a 
deterrent to the 'true' skilled education. In a line that might have 
been written by Dewey (1938) with respect to his idea of the 
reconstruction of experience as the foundation of education, Oakeshott 
writes that "as with every other sort of knowledge, learning a 
technique does not consist in getting rid of pure ignorance, but in 
reforming knowledge which Is already there" (Oakeshott, 1962, p. 12). 
Schon picks up this cheme in his work on professional education by 
legitimating our professional memory and making it possible to return 
to experience, not as a black mark on the mental slate, but as a 
resource for the education of professionals including teachers. 

There is another story at work in the rescuing of a professional 
iaage of practice, experience and narrative. Schoa and Oakeshott 
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p«rmlt ut to iBagini a Johnsoo retelling of "the body in the mind", 
«nd, B«taphorically, to return 'upward to the whole from the technical 
rationalist's reduced world of skilled practice. Thtre is another 
retelling of the story 'downward' to the whole from a paradigmatic 
socio-political analysis. Just as reductionisit makes the whole into 
something lesser, sociological and political analysis can also make the 
whole lesser through the use of abstraction and fo-raalisd. The 
disputes between experlentialist wholists and those promulgating 
formalistic lines of Inquiry are no less dramatic, although far ess 
widespread, than those between experiential wholists and technical 
rationalists. The latter disputes are more widely known throughout the 
educational literaturs partly because experiential wholists have 
Imagined technical rationalists as the only, or at least the main, 
opponent of experience in the study and doing of education. But as the 
arguments in the curriculum literature between experientiallsts and 
formalists make clear, the study of practice, experience and narrative 
is equally mistrusted in formalism as it Is In technical rationalism. 
Our own work on narrative (Connelly and Clandinln, 1988a, 1988b) has 
recently come under criticism from both sources, technical rationalism 
and formalism. 

The formalists' argument has been supported from two quite 
different sources, the study of literature and the philosophy of 
science. In a discussion of the issues ac work, Bernstein (1987) 
remarks that "it has become iacraasingly fashluaable to speak of our 
time as a 'postera' - 'postmodemity' , 'poststrnctu.tllst ' , 
'postempericlst', postwestem', and even postphiloaophlc' - but nobody 
seems to be able to properly characterize this 'postera' - and there is 
an inability and an anxiety in the naming of it" (Bematain, 1987, 
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pp. 516-517). This confusion of th« Cheoref-al mind is "a reflection 
of what's happening in our everyday lives where there is a spread of 
alaost wild pluralisn" (Bernstein, 1987, p. 517). "Wild pluralism" is 
another way of naming the relativisa that troubles Booth (1986) in 
literary criticism and is an expression of what Popper called the "myth 
of the framework" (Bernstein, 1987, p. 56). It is a foroalistic view; a 
view that things are aever what they are but are, rather, what our 
fra«ework or point of view or perspective or outlook makes of them. 
Further, since nothing is as it seeas, the only thing worth noticing is 
the terms, the forwil structures, by which things are perceived. One 
does not teach, one mindlessly reproduces a social structure; one docs 
not have emotionally credited intentions, one has preset expectations; 
one does not have experience that is one's own, one merely moves 
forward by contextual design. Formalists say that the facts of the 
case, the experiences one claims to have, or the data collected by 
empiricist researchers, have little bearing on their claima. A person, 
they argue, can never see themselves as they are since they are always 
something else, specifically, they are whatever social structure, 
ideology or framework is at work in the inquiry. What we have called 
the whole (the practical, experience and narrative) is, accordingly, as 
suspect for the formalist as it is for th'^ technical rationalist. The 
difference between tae two is the place giv« experience. For the 
technical rationalist, experience is a black mark on the slate to be 
wiped clean; for the fort:ali3t, experience is something to be ignored. 
For the formalist, there is. in the end, no agency in experience but 
only in form. For the formalist, a person merely plays out the 
hegemonies of politics, culture, gender and framework. 
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Btmst«ln'* task, it might be argued, is co revivify, in the 
■odem age. Deweyan thought which might, as he says, "through coamunal 
criticsl Inquiry" (Bernstein, 1987, p. 511), permit a drawing together 
of the meanings of both technical rationalism and formalism within a 
theory of experience. As Bernstein remarks "Devey had a strong sense 
of both the historicity and the contextualism of all inquiry and 
experience" and was opposed to the pluralistic "myth of the framework" 
which "suggests that 'we arc prisoners caught in the framework of our 
theories; our expectations; our past experience; our language'" 
(Bernstein, 1987, p. 511). "Inquiry" into teacher education, in the 
Bemstein-Dewey view, is, at one and the same tlae, historical and 
contextual; likewise, the "experience" of teacher education is at once 
historical (and therefore personal) and coutextual. A person being 
educated is a person with an experiential history which a theory of 
experience neither wipes away nor ignores as irrele-^ant. A person 
being educated is all of these things at one and the same time. This 
is the task of the narrative study of schooling in which we and others 
are enfaged. And because narrative is a way of talking about Dewey's 
reconstruction of experience or Oakeshott's "reforming knowledge which 
is already there" (Oakeshott, 1962, p. 12) it is eonsldered Ul-advised 
for study by the technical rationalist. Likewise, because narrative is 
a reconstruction of a person's experience in relation to others and to 
a social milieu, it is undar suspicion as not representing the true 
context and the proper "posters" by fomslists. With a wry sense of 
irony, we observe that technical raticnaliats and formalists are joined 
in common cause against the study of experience. 

Schon's service to professional memory, therefore, reaches beyond 
his grasp. The practical imagination needed support not only from the 
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lossta of reductioniso, that is, a loss of wholistic Identity in 
tachnical rationalism, but also from tha losses of the concrete and 
material, that is, in tha excesses of contextualism and formalism. By 
writing books which embody a concrete conception of cha practical, 
Schon's reach exceeded his anti-reductionist grasp. Unwittingly, to 
reverse Johnson's epigram (1987), Schon 'put the mind back into the 
body'. The narrative study of experience brings body to mind and mind 
to body; it connects autobiography to action and an intentional future; 
it connects these to social history and direction; and it links the 
pluralistic extremes of formalism to the concreteness of sp-icific 
actions. 

Narrative thought, that is, how one goes about thinking 
narratively, has several possibilities. Traditional fields of inquiry 
offer paradigmatis narrative modes as, for example, in history, 
literature, biography, philosophy, psychotherapy and so forth. Ours is 
but one possibility within several and is in education (Baker and 
Greene, 1987; Enns-Connolly, 1985; Brlczman, In press; Bruner, 1986). 
Our own work, perhaps more prosaically "practical" than meat, is to 
rethink curriculum and teaching in terms of a narrative inquiry which 
draws on classroom observation and participant observation of the 
practical, along with the bringing forward of personal experience In 
the form of stories, interviews, rules, principles, images, and 
metaphors (Connelly and Clandinln, 1988a). 
The Teacher as Curriculum Topic 

In a Dewey (1938) inspired essay on forms of inquiry, Schwab 
(1962) showed how, in the social and physical sciences, t.e study of 
the whole vies for place amid downward (reductlonistlc) and upward 
(formalistic) modes of explanation. Our discussion of the study of 
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•xptritnct is set forth in order to show where the study of experience 
fits within vhmt Schwab called the "forms of principles for inquiry" 
(p. 186) in educational studies. Adoittedly, the term 'experience' does 
not sake a study wholistlc. But ' i-xperience ' designates the principal 
phanoaenoQ that aarks the relevant whole, an individuil person b*lng 
educated. Narrative, which ve have defined as "the making of meaning 
from personal experience via a process of reflection in which 
storytelling is the key clement and in which metaphors and folk 
knowledge take their place" (Connelly and Clandi'-tn, 1988b, p. 16), is 
our conception of the whole. Narrative is temporal, past, present and 
future, and, as in all storytelling, is a reconstruction of experience. 
It is a putting of 'the mind in the body' and 'the body in the mind'. 
The whole, for us, is the narrative that each person tells of 
herself /himself, or- that is told through processes of inquiry. This is 
not the place to detail the quality of narrative or of a narrative 
except to say that, properly done, it countenances the full 
implications of what Johnson (1987) intended by putting the body in the 
mind and its reverse. In narrative inquiry, just as in reading any 
text, there are multiple possiblis narratives and/or narrative threads 
and the judgement of whether or not one is 'telling the truth' has to 
do with criteria such as ad-^quacy, possibility, depth, and sense of 
integrity. There is no "quest for certainty" In the writing of 
narrative and so there is a basic opposition in principle between the 
wholistic ends of narrative inquiry, ehe reductionistic ends of 
technical rationalist inquiry and the generalized and abstract ends of 
foraalistic inquiry. 

Our particular approach to curriculum requires that a further 
point be made before we bring forward illustrativa case material. The 
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•o calltd conmonplacfts are widely acknowledged as specifying the 
'topics' of curriculum discourse. We know of no argument to deny the 
forceful legitimacy of student, teacher, learner, and milieu as 
Integral parts of an adequate d/scussion of curriculum. Some, such as 
Ben-Peretz (1986), would add to th. list but none, to our knowledge, 
would subtract. Generally speaking, learner, subject matter and milieu 
are well repres nted in the literature. But in most of the literature, 
the teacher as a focus for curriculum discourse tends to be minimized 
and treated in derivative ways. At the risk of oversimplifying, many 
milieu curriculum arguaentft tend to treat the teacher as an unconscious 
reproducer of inequitable social scructures; many subject matter 
arguments demand rationalistic dlicipllnary training of teachers; and 
learner based arguments tend to see the teacher as nurturer. In almost 
all such curriculum proposals "teacher retraining" is tacked on to the 
more central topic. Our work puts the teacher in the forefront and 
constructs a teacher based curriculum argument. It is an argument 
which conceptually meshes a curriculum for teacher education with a 
curriculum for those taught. 

Our overall argument is constructed on two assumptions, one of 
which ws assert and tixm other one of whi^^h we shall bocn argue to and 
from. We assume that studies of acho^l reform, and resistance to it, 
yield a view of teacher agency such that curriculum pUns, whether of 
milieu, subject matter or learner, founder or prevail on the activities 
of the teacher. We assume that in the curricular event, it is teachers 
that reproduce or revolutionize social st matures, communicate or 
reinterpret curriculum context, and cooperate with, or act in 
opposition to, the nature of their student charges. In short, we 
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propost to «nt«rtain the consequences of adopting a teacher topic for 
curriculum discourse* 

The assumption ire propose to argue from, and with, oigh^ be 
defined as the assumption of experience and the uses of narrative. We 
want to rethink the possibilities and potential in Dewey's (1938) idea 
of experience. As, we reflect on experience it is, to us, a remarkable 
anomoly that general and rhetorical writings on curriculum, textbooks 
and th- like, make experience a ke> term; likewise, in our everyday 
discourse about education, the word experience (Deweyian or otherwise) 
is so common as to be what Schutz and Luckmann (1973) might call the 
•unexamined ground of the natural world view of a curricul^rist ' . Yet, 
when we turn to curriculum inquiry, especially that branch of 
curriculum inquiry that refers to teachers, it is as if experience is 
of little importance to education. 

In the remainder of this paper, we bring these two sets of 
a.isumptions together. We show how a narratii;ely understood curriculum 
for teacher education meshes with a curriculum for the teacher's 
students.^ In our recent book (Connelly and Clandinin, 1988a), we 
wrote of this idea as 'the teacher's curriculum as a metaphor for the 
curri«»ulum of the teacher's students'. 
The Intemaaip: Laboratory and Apprennlceship 

Oakeshott (1962) argued against a technical-rationalist view that 
practical knowledge could be formulated as a set of rules, principles, 
directions and maxims that could be recorded in a book and taught to 
novices. On the contrary, he says, "it is a characteristic of 
practical knowledge that it is not susceptible to a formulation of this 
kind" (Oakeshott, 1962, p. 10). Be argues that "practical knowledge can 
neither be taught nor learned, but only imparted and acquired. It 
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•xlsts only in practl.a" (Oakeahoct, 1962, p. 11). Practical knowledge 
l« Itarnad through apprenticeship to a master. Undoubtedly, such an 
•ducation has great advantages over 'the book' as an education in 
practice. But taken to its extrease in teacher education, 
apprenticeship to a master simply replaces the authority of the 
technical-rationalist's 'book' with the authority of the cooperating 
tracher. 

The principal criticism of this form of apprenticeship in the 
education of teachers was advanced by Dewey (1898) in his distinction 
between the laboratory and apprenticeship in teacher education. For 
Dewey, the laboratorv is an occasion for problem-formulation and 
solution which permits the novice teacher not only to absorb the norms 
of practice, as in apprenticeship, but also to think for him or 
herself, to be reflective and, therefore, to culture the seeds of 
reform. It is in the laboratory, combined with the best of 
apprenticeship, that practice is learned as a whole, experientially and 
with the possibility for reconstruction such that the bonds of 
biography and culture can be stretched and broken. The potential of 
the internship for thess purposes is si«en in the following case study 

work between Clandinin and an intp.m teacher, Marie, ^ and her 

cooperating teacher, Ellen. 

The Teacher/Participant 

At the time field records were made, Marie was in her first year 

of teaching as part of an internship program. She completed a B.Ed. 

After Degree in Early ' nildhood Education following a B.A. and most of 

an M.A. in English literature. Marie lived and was educated in 

different countries as her family was transferred from place to place. 

She worked in industry for a period of time and then returned to 

14 
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university to pursue tsAchtr education. She was a student in a teacher 
education class Clandinln taught. She did her primary division student 
teaching in a class taught by a vomsL vhc did a great deal of classrcom 
drama Including choral reading, readers' theatre, improvisation and 
role playing. This is the student teaching experience about which 
Marie most often talks. She went back to work with this teacher as a 
volunteer whenever she had time during the two years of her teacher 
education program. 

Marie's internship was in t small school situated in a upper 
middle class area in a large urban area. She was assigned to a class 
and a teacher in a new program which combined grade one and 
kindergarten students. The grade one students attended the program all 
day and the kindergarten children attended in the afternoon. The 
cooperating teacher had not taught gradfe one previously but had 
considerable teaching experience in kindergarten. Mar was selected 
for this internship position because she had particular strength in 
grade one as Judged by her student teaching experience. The program 
was a "model" program and was closely monitored by the school board. 
Curriculum of Teacher Education 

Marie was involved in the internship program in a teacher 
education setting which had some of the features of what we imagine 
might be contait^ed in a reflective practlcum for teacher education. 
She worked in a classroom with an experienced classroom teacher. As 
well, she participated in a collaborative way in a research project 
with Clandinln which contributed, through its methodology, to growth 
and change. She learned, for the first time on a fulltlme basis, how 
to teach by working in a classroom teaching position. It was an 
apprenticeship situation with the marks of an interr .Ip and a 
laboratory. 
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Marit's readiness to depart from the constraints of the 

apprantlceahlp la satn in tht folloving aat of field notes. 

Marie is in charge of the language arts program in 
the morning. She recounted one of ti.« stories that 
she vas telling vhere the students got quite 
excited. She said that she vas glad chat Ellen, 
tha cooperating teacher, vas not in the room for 
tli^t. Ellen apparently likes to keep the room 
quitr quiet, Maries likes to let the children get 
involved in the stories and dramatizations of the 
stories . . • One of Marie *s concema is ehe non- 
integrated nature of the day. The aubjects are 
taught aa different subject matter and thia 
concerns Marir. She had earlier aakad Ellen if 
they could do a theme on fairy talea. Ellen had 
said that aha did not like themes. Marie aeea this 
as one vay of getting some integration into the 
program (Notes to file, September 11, 1985). 

Marie, of course, vas not acting entirely on her ovn fjiitiative in 

her readiness to break vith Ellen ♦s practicea. Her pref«rencea for 

stories and dramatizations are connected to her student teaching 

assignments vith yet another teacher; vith her experiencea at the 

university i^ teacher education; and vith her education in English 

literature. While it vould be easy to say that, therefore, Marie vas 

not thinking independeacly, her situation of different practices in an 

apprenticeship vas, after all, the vorld of practice familiar to us 

all. Inevitably, ve are called upun to thread our ovn practical way 

through a- environment of competing, sometimes conflicting, actions of 

others. Hov Marie dc«s this through the reconstruction of her ovn, and 

her students*, narratives, is the story to be told in this set of ^ield 

notes. 

Literature, Drama and Narrative 

Even the short excerpt from the flelH notes quoted above 
illustrates the vhollstic, experiential concern of the novice teacher. 
Marie's concern for the language arts program, literature. 
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•tory-ttlling and dramatization is held together in her chinking by 
narrative. She wanted the children to "get involved in the stories and 
draaatizationa" not only, ve imagine, because of the added meaning 
Involvement brings to interpretation, but because it is a way to create 
a meaningful narrative thread in the children's daily program. Like 
many elriantary school teachers, she was concerned at the fragmentation 
of a day organized according to school subjects. This concern is 
frequently cast as subject matter in opposition to children but. for 
Marie, the issue was essentially one of continuity and meaning for the 
children. 

A Reconstruction of Marie's Knowledg e 

In the first set of field notes, Marie seamed to have little sense 

of doubt with the possible exception of har concern for the student 

noise generated by her curriculum. She appeared unworried that her 

ideas for the language arts program and the use of thematic material 

was not favoured by Ellen. Her confidence was not only connected to 

her earlltr student teaching placement but also to her theoretical 

training on the use of thematic material. Her success wi.h themes is 

Illustrated in tha following field note. 

She said that she is having some trouble choosing 
themes. She said that she thought it would be easy 
to choose themes . She talked about one of the 
assigna^nts last year in a course when they needed 
to choose themes for a year. She said she had no 
trouble at all doing that but now she was aaving 
trouble choosing themes within which she can 
provide meaningful learning. She talked about the 
work she is doing on the Halloween theme. She said 
she Is surprised she is able to do what she is able 
to d- with it. She said for the children in their 
comau^ilty, Halloween is a big thing. She said that 
the children go out trick-or-treating with their 
parents in the immediate area and then the parents 
have a party at sot eone ' s home for groups of 
children. She said she has thought about this and 



sets that Hallowten Is a significant experiance in 
thasa childr«c's livas,- Sha talked about being 
able tc link the Halioveen thene to ghosts and 
■onstaza and hov these arc the nameless fears of 
children. She thinks that perhaps that is why it 
haa its power She said that the children are 
writing about Halloween in their journals (Notes to 
file, October 21, 1985). 

Here, the sense of the problematic characteristic of Dewey's 

"laboratory" is evident. At first, Marie was simply engaged in the 

problem of choosing themes but, on reflection, she realized that it was 

much more difficult for her to choose themes for the class than it was 

for her to choose themes in the university course. The heart of the 

issue, again, is narrative. How could she identify thematic material 

rfhich allowed her curriculum to return children's experience to them in 

a different way and, hence, for them to tell their own stories in 

richer and more meaningful way&> A double, or "parallel", narrative 

was at work, hers and her students'. As Marie began to rethink the 

idea of 'theme* in terms of her students' experience, rather than in 

terms of her own, she fastened on Halloween because of its importance 

of her students. On the one hand, she was retelling, for herself, the 

role of theme in teaching. But deeper than this, it was interesting to 

see that her reconstruction of the Halloween theme for the children was 

that Halloween permitted children tu think through their "nameless" 

fears and it was the dealing with these fears, and the power they have 

in the children's lives that justified the theme for Marie. 

Thus, she was beginning to see things that related to the 

children's experienct, and she was led to different understandings than 

the one she had in her university class where she chose themes that 

appealed to her. Now jhe needed themes that permitted her to build on 

children's experiences. She found herself working on a Halloween theme 



irtiich WAS very much a p*rt of tht coomunity and family experience for 



the children and the yas surprised she found something of importance in 
Halloween. She rethought not only the idea of 'theme' but the 
particular theme of Halloween Jn terms of fears and powers in 
children's lives. Halloween became an important part of the school 
curriculum as she thought about its uses and as the children wrote 
about it in their journals. The second narrative reconstruction was 
the children's own* 
"Transformers" and Reconstruction 

Marie's concern for reconstruction in the children's lives as the 
focus of her curriculum was seen by contrasting Halloween with the 
chUdren's "transformer" toys. Her concern for the transformer toys 
was evident in the following field records. 

She then went back to talking about the blocks. 
(Marie here is referring to the building block 
center where childran build with large construction 
block* objects large enough within ^ich to play). 
She asked how much she could impose on the 
children. She asksd if she could tell them what to 
build. Sht told ma that the children had been 
playing for several days with their transformers. 
(These are a particular kind of plaything, parts of 
which can be moved and the toy is then 
'transformed' into a totally different play thing. 
For eataaplet * dinosaur could be 'transformed' into 
the shape of a car by changing some of the parts. 
There is also a daily cartoon television show about 
transformers that plays on a local station and that 
many of the children watch). She said that it was 
all right dramatic play but it was not as good and 
not as constructive as when they had played with 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears. (They had" earlier 
done some work with that story). She had suggested 
that they build a cottage for the three bears. She 
said she supposed even then that she had been 
interfering in their play. I used the word extend 
their play. They had talked about whas they needed 
to have a cottage and the children had gone ahead 
and made the c&ttage. She had said they had put a 
roof on it and everything . . . Apparently, the 
children, for the first time, had put on a play. 
They had started to do it with trick or treating 
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around Halloween and Marie had asked them how they 
were going to end it. They had gone off to work on 
it and the way they ended was that they cane home 
and ate the candy and got a stomach ache. They 
wanted to present it to the parents. Now they 
wanted to do lots more plays. Several more 
children were asking to be involved. She wants to 
take the idea of Little Red Riding Hood and get the 
parents' help in making tapes and so on ^iJofa tt 
file, October 3, 1985). 

In the above field note segment, we saw Marie raising questions 
>out the use of the block center and how it fits with children's 
•xperience. Marie's -ocus on children's literature was apparent but 
she now wondered about children's experience with dramatization and the 
w«y it connected with the experience of building props for the 
dramatijsations which she saw happening at the block center. Through 
the work with the three bears' cottage, the children understood they 
could create plays of the stories. They began to use their own 
experiences of Halloween to write a play. It was their experience that 
became the subject matter for the play. 

Essentially, then. Marie rejected the transformer toys, and their 
television counterparts, in favour of something acre thematically 
connected with the children's lives, Halloween. But she recognized a 
dilemma since the children were also interested in the transformers. 
The dilemma was Illustrated in the following field notes. 

She again expressed concern about the block play. 
She said that she is not sure how different it is 
for the children to be replaying the television 
experiences in the block center or whether she 
imposes it. She sees that the culture, via 
television, imposes it one wiy and she imposes it 
the other. She said that she finds the play 
doedn't go anywhere for some of the students. She 
talked about the "trangforaer" stations and she is 
not too interested. She helped them build a 
haunted house. She said th=t they talked about 
things like Poltergeist. She said that the 
children could make the walls shaka and they had 
done a very good Job oC doing it. She said that 
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tha klndergarttn children do It with the Grade 1 
children and that is why the kindergarten children 
are able to do as much as they can (Notes to file, 
October 21, 1985). 

In Che above notes, Marie continued to question her work and 

conntcted the Halloween experience to the dramatic block play. Again, 

she connected Halloween to larger supernatural events such as a 

poltergeist. 

Marie sent then off to get startad in the haunted 
house. She gave the other children their choice of 
centers and then they walked over and watched the 
students at the haunted house. They had built a 
haunted house with the large blocks. They had aadc 
a nuobar of aaska that were aovad up and down. The 
walls Bovad which they said was the Poltergeist. 
They showed thlr for two or three alnutcs and the 
other studeni:s clapped. Then they went ott to 
their centers and the children at the block cetter 
continued to work on their haunted house (Notes to 
file, October 22, 1985). 

Froa the field records, it was not aw all clear how Marie resolved 

the dilcoma at a conceptual level. But practically, it is clear that 

she believed there to be more narrative meaning contained in the 

Halloween dramatization than in the transforaar toys and this was the 

practical route taken. We might well imagine that to the extent that 

Dewey's sense of the laboratory continued to pervade the internship 

that Marie will come back to questions fuch as this just as she 

reconstructed her idea of a theme and of the particular theme, 

Halloween. But whether or not this eventually occurred, we see how 

Marie's own narrative of experience drove her partly to reflect upon 

and think out the curriculum for her students and to act out a 

curriculum partly in accordance with what she had thought out, and 

partly in accordance with the underlying narrative beliefs she had 

about experience, themes, intergration and meaning for her children. 

Thus, Marie has reconstructed her Idea of curriculum, and, therefore. 
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In the huablt w«y possible In the ongoing business of schoolinj-, was 
able to bre«k the bonds of her own university and apprenticeship 
experience. She had, in effect, broken away from social, theoretical 
end personal bonds in rethinking her ideas of curriculum. Meanwhile, 
the students reconstructed their currlculu. by deliberately creating a 
pl*y - a story - in which they were actors. Thus, they not only lived 
out the story of Halloween, but they saw themselves as participants in 
the story. It is in storying ourselves that it is possible to remake 
experience. 

Educational Entailments 

When we think u£ life as a story, we are given a measure , however 
modest, of control. We gain a measure of freedom from the prisons of 
biography and social form. This short vignette of Marie's classroom 
curriculum and Marie's teacher education curriculum exhibits the sense 
in which it is possible to imagine reform in the school curriculum 
through reform in the curriculum for teacher education. We see in 
microcosm the power of narrative and how it is both lived out 
unconsciously, and la deliberately Imagined, thereby yielding reform 
and reconstruction in our lives. Neither the hegemonies of form nor 
the4 constraints of maxim and rule, nor even the bonds of autobiography 
are safe from the reconstructions of narrative. 
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Footnotes 

1 

Th« llluitrations for this paper are drawn from a two year narrative 
atudy by Clandinia vlth a beginning teacher. 

2 

Marie and Ellen are pseudonyms used to protect the anonymity of the 
two teachers* 
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